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Introduction 



The Apple Macintosh has always been highly respected and desired in several 
segments of the market, especially the graphic arts industry. In the last several 
years, the ease of use, the depth and sophistication of the software available, 
and the power and capability of the hardware and system software have 
opened a much broader market to the Macintosh. It is now the computer of 
choice for a diverse spectrum of businesses. 

As a result of this wider business audience, an increasing number of 
people with litde or no prior Macintosh experience are being asked or decide 
on their own to use a Macintosh in their work. The Mac Made Easy is written 
for that group. If you are new to the Macintosh and/or want to more fully 
use the substantial power that is available with your Macintosh, this book is 
for you. 



About this Book 



The Mac Made Easy is the one book needed by all beginning to interme- 
diate Macintosh users. Starting with what makes a Macintosh a Macintosh and 
which Macintosh is right for a given task, to exploring System 7 and trying 
out HyperCard, The Mac Made Easy covers the width and breadth of Macin- 
tosh hardware and system software. The book not only answers many how-tos 
and whys, but also provides numerous notes and cautions. The objective is to 
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give you a jump start on full, and even advanced, use of your entire Macintosh 
system. 

The Mac Made Easy is a major supplement to the reference manuals and 
training materials that come with the Macintosh and provides a greater depth 
of knowledge on how to use the Macintosh creatively and practically. The Mac 
Made Easy is written so you can follow along on your Macintosh and compare 
what you experience and see on the screen with what is described and shown 
in the book. 



How this Book Is Organized 



The Mac Made Easy provides the essential knowledge needed to fully and 
easily use this powerful computer system with the new System 7 system 
software. You’ll get a quick overview of the hardware that is part of the system, 
followed by an in-depth look at how to use such important elements as the 
screen, mouse, and disks, as well as menus, dialog boxes, and control panels. 
System 7 is fully explored, as are fonts, printing, HyperCard, and communi- 
cations. This information is divided into ten fast-paced chapters, which are 
listed here: 

Chapter 1, “Meet the Macintosh,” introduces the Macintosh. It discusses 
what makes a Macintosh a Macintosh, the importance of the Macintosh’s 
unique graphical interface, and how the Macintosh is a system of integrated 
hardware and software components. The function of each of the hardware 
components is described, including the central processing unit (CPU), tem- 
porary (RAM) memory, disk storage, the screen, the keyboard, the mouse, 
and the printer, as well as how they interact with each other. The various 
models of the Macintosh are described, as are several Apple printers and 
other peripherals. The chapter ends with a discussion of which Macintosh 
best fits particular needs. 

Chapter 2, “Using the Macintosh,” explores the major features of the 
Macintosh: the screen, the mouse, and the keyboard, as well as windows, 
menus, and dialog boxes, and how each is used. You are encouraged to turn 
on your Macintosh and take your mouse in hand as the text describes how to 
hold the mouse and perform the various mouse functions such as pointing, 
clicking, double-clicking, and dragging. Next, the elements of windows, 
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menus, and dialog boxes are discussed, including how to open and use a 
menu, how the boxes, bars, and areas of windows function, and how to use 
the various buttons and other controls in a dialog box. Finally, the Apple 
keyboards are examined, paying special attention to their non-typewriter keys, 
including Command ((^), (control) , (option) , (delete) , (clear) , and the arrow and 
function keys. 

Chapter 3, “Menus,” discusses the Macintosh menu system and how to 
use it. Opening menus and selecting options are demonstrated, as are the use 
of submenus and dialog boxes. This chapter reviews each of the Finder 
menus, including the Apple, File, Edit, View, Label, Special, Balloon Help, 
and Applications menus. Each menu option is described along with its 
function. The Desk Accessories available from the Apple menu, including the 
Alarm Clock, Calculator, Key Caps, Note Pad, and Scrapbook are covered in 
this chapter. 

Chapter 4, “Files, Folders, and Disks,” discusses the Macintosh hierarchi- 
cal file system and how to work with files, folders, and disks. You’ll see how 
these filing elements are used and how they relate to each other. This chapter 
teaches you how to create new files and folders, initialize (format) disks, and 
copy, duplicate, move, back up, and clear (delete) folders and files. The 
chapter also explores in-depth creating and using aliases, finding files, and 
getting around the file system. 

Chapter 5, “System 7 and the Finder,” describes what system software is 
and then looks at each of the major System 7 software components: the 
System, Finder, Extensions, Control Panels, Resources, Desk Accessories, and 
Utilities. The description of each system software component also tells how 
it functions, how to best use it, and why it is necessary or desirable. Next, the 
System folder is discussed, including how the Apple Menu Items, Control 
Panels, Extensions, Preferences, and Startup Items folders are used within 
the System folder. The chapter ends with an exploration of the Finder and 
how it works with several open applications using the mouse, the Applications 
menu, and the keyboard. 

Chapter 6, “Customizing with Control Panels,” describes in detail the 
standard control panels, including their control functions and how they are 
used. The standard control panels include General Controls, Color, Easy 
Access, File Sharing Monitor, Keyboard, Labels, Map, Memory, Monitors, 
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Mouse, Sharing Setup, Sound, Startup Disk, Users & Groups, and Views. 
Additionally, several special-purpose control panels are discussed. 

Chapter 7, “Fonts, Printers, and Printing,” explores the basics of fonts, 
including both TrueType and PostScript font technologies, and looks at how 
fonts are identified, stored, and used on the Macintosh. The chapter also 
discusses printers and printer drivers and how printers are identified with the 
Chooser. Finally, you’ll see how the Page Setup and Print dialog boxes control 
printing and learn about the Print Monitor and background printing. 

Chapter 8, “Applications and Transferring Data,” discusses the various 
types of applications and how they are used; you’ll see how to install, open, 
and work with applications. Also, you’ll review the most-used menu features 
and the most common way that text is entered and edited. Finally, the chapter 
looks at how data is transferred among applications using the Clipboard, 
Apple Events, and the Publish and Subscribe features of the Edition Manager. 
Teach Text is used in demonstrating some of the standard Macintosh appli- 
cation features. 

Chapter 9, “HyperCard,” reviews HyperCard and its major features and 
functions, including cards, stacks, tools, and buttons, and creating, editing, 
and locating. Both Addresses With Audio and Appointments With Audio are 
used in demonstrations of HyperCard. A major part of the chapter describes 
the creation of a new stack. 

Chapter 10, “Communications,” looks at the fully integrated networking 
features of System 7. You’ll learn how to connect to a network, turn on file 
sharing, identify folders to be shared, and access a file server. Other topics 
include direct communications between Macintoshes and between a Macin- 
tosh and an IBM PC or a compatible. The new AppleTalk Remote Access is 
discussed as is electronic mail and using remote communications with com- 
puter information services. Also, you’ll learn about networking with 
LocalTalk and Ethernet, as well as how to use a modem. 

The appendix, “Installing System 7,” describes the process of upgrading 
a Macintosh with an older version of the operating system. This includes 
checking the compatibility of existing applications; backing up, updating, or 
optionally initializing your hard disk; and installing and customizing System 
7. Of particular importance here are the tricks to make this go smoothly and 
the traps to be aware of. 
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Conventions Used in this Book 



The Mac Made Easy uses several conventions designed to make the book 
easier to use and information easier to find. 

• The Note, Caution, and Stop Macintosh icons, which are 
copywritten by Apple Computer, Inc. and used with permission, are 
used throughout the book to identify notes, cautions, and warnings 
just as they are in the Macintosh system. These icons are 

Notes provide tips and information that are not of immediate importance. On the 
Macintosh, notes deal with situations that do not have serious effect. When finished 
with a note the user simply clicks OK. 

Cautions alert the reader and the Macintosh user to situations that could have 
X I \ undesirable effects. On the Macintosh, the user is given the option of continuing or 
/ • \ not. 

© Warning alert the reader and Macintosh user to an action that, if it is carried out, 
will have an undesirable effect. On the Macintosh, the user is required to choose an 
alternative course of action. 

• Terms that are relevant to your Macintosh appear in italics where 
they are defined, which is usually very close to, if not at, their first 
use. 

• Text that is to be typed on your keyboard appears in boldface. 

• Names of individual keys on your keyboard are presented in key- 
shaped graphics. For example, (option) and (shift) . 

• The Command key is represented by its symbol, ® . 

• “Hard Disk” refers to whatever name you have given your hard disk. 
You substitute the name of your hard disk when you see “Hard Disk” 
in text.. 




— 1 — 

Meet the Macintosh 



The Apple Macintosh is 7i personal computer y a computer for your personal use 
that you can tailor to your preferences. You have a wide choice of Macintosh 
models to choose from, of equipment and programs to add, and of options 
within the computer that you can set the way you want. You can change the 
way the screen looks, the colors that are displayed, and the sounds that are 
produced. You can make your Apple Macintosh an extension of you. 

The Macintosh works the way you do, with file folders, trash cans, and a 
desktop. To use it, you do things you would do even if you weren’t working 
on a computer— things like opening a file folder on a desktop and discarding 
unwanted information into a trash can. If you want to move a drawing from 
one file folder to another, you do just that. 
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Seeing Is Believing 



The Macintosh mimics your world by allowing you to actually see items— 
the file folder, desktop, and trash can— as small, realistic representations called 
icons, that look like this: 




You also see the action taking place: when you put something in the trash 
can on screen you see the trash can expand, and you see it deflate when you 
empty the trash. Better yet, you manipulate what you are looking at to make 
the acdon happen. For example, to move a drawing from one file folder to 
another, you literally drag the drawing you see in one file folder over to the 
other file folder, as shown in Figure 1-1. 

This ability to see and manipulate realistic representations of the enddes 
you are working with is called 2ivi5ual interface between you and the computer. 
(You will also hear this referred to as a graphic user interface or GUI.) The 
Macintosh implements this visual interface using its screen to communicate 
with you and the hand-held mouse for you to communicate with it. 

Figure 7-1. Moving a drawing from the open Drawings folder to the Artwork 

folder 
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Figure 1-1 shows part of a Macintosh screen. At the top there are two file 
folders that actually look like miniature file folders named “Drawings” and 
“Artwork.” The Drawings file folder is open and contains three drawing 
documents. One of the drawings, entitled “Riverside,” is being dragged from 
the open Drawings folder to the Artwork folder. The arrow in the middle of 
the drawing being moved, called the mouse pointer ^ indicates that the mouse 
is being used to move this drawings document. 

The Macintosh’s visual interface is its most important attribute, and 
central to its design. There is more to the Macintosh, though, than the screen 
and the mouse. 



The Macintosh System 



The Macintosh is a system— a group of components that interact to 
perform the tasks that you want accomplished. Without any one of the 
components the Macintosh would, at best, be crippled and at worst unable 
to perform. You, the user, are an important part of the Macintosh system. 
That is why it is so important that you and your computer work easily together. 

Besides you, there are two other major categories of Macintosh compo- 
nents: hardware, the physical computer and attachments, and software, also 
called programs, which directs the hardware to do specific tasks. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of hardware and 
software. You may wonder if you really need to know all this; you might 
compare it to driving a car: “I don’t want to know how it works, I only want 
to use it.” There are two reasons why you need to know a minimum about 
computers: first, you want to be able to make an intelligent decision when 
you buy a Macintosh, and second, you need to know something about the 
Macintosh in order to use it. 

When you buy a new car you need to decide on an automatic as opposed 
to a manual transmission, the number of cylinders, and many other items. If 
you don’t know enough about these components, you may end up with a car 
that doesn’t fit your needs. The same is true about a computer. Also, if you 
don’t know about the transmission in a car, you won’t know how to shift it. 
Just as with a car, you don’t need to be able to disassemble a transmission, 
but you do need to understand the differences between types of transmis- 
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sions. In a computer, you need to know something about its components to 
make good use of it. 



Macintosh Hardware 



A wide range of equipment can be part of a Macintosh computer. Five 
major items make up almost every Macintosh system. Shown in Figure 1-2, 
these are the computer itself, the screen or monitor, the keyboard, the mouse, and 
the printer. Each is discussed in the following sections. A Macintosh can be 
used without a printer, but it must have the other four items to run. 



The Computer 

The “box” that houses the electronic components that tie together and 
direct all of the other components of the Macintosh is called the computer. 
This term can cause confusion because it is so broadly applied, but on these 
pages “computer” means “the box that everything connects to.” 

Apple offers several different models of computers, and the number of 
models and their characteristics change periodically. At this writing there are 
11 models ranging from the Classic and Classic II on the low end to the 
Quadra 700 and 900 on the upper end. In the middle there are the three 
models of the PowerBook (notebook-style portable computers), the LC, and 
the Macintosh II family consisting of the Ilsi, Ilci, and Ilfx. All of these 
computers run virtually all of the Macintosh software and they differ only in 
size and shape, speed, and capacity, where capacity is in terms of memory, disk 
space, and expansion slots. Each of these terms is explained in the following 
paragraphs. 

Speed and the Microprocessor 

Speed is one of the major factors distinguishing one computer from 
another. The easiest way to measure speed is by noUng clock speed, the 
“heartbeat” that sets the pace for the rest of the computer. In the Macintosh 
Classic the clock speed is 8 MHz (megahertz) or eight million cycles per 
second. In the Ilfx the clock speed is 40 MHz or five times as fast as the Classic. 
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Figure U2. A Macintosh Ilsi showing the five major hardware components 

(Photo courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc,) 




This does not mean that the II& will run your programs five times as fast 
because many other factors determine how fast a program runs, but the clock 
speed gives you a relative measure of the various computers. 

Elxceptions to this are the Quadra 700 and 900, which have a clock speed 
of 25 MHz but, because of other factors, are about twice as fast as the 40 MHz 
life. For this reason, speed is also measured relative to another computer. 
For example, a Macintosh Ilsi has approximately 3 times the speed of a Classic; 
a life has approximately 2 1/2 times the speed of a Ilsi. These numbers vary 
depending on what the computer is doing, and are good only for rough 
estimates of speed. 

The part inside the computer most dependent on the clock speed is the 
microprocessor or central processing unit (CPU). If the clock speed is the heart- 
beat of the computer, the microprocessor is the heart. The microprocessor 
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is the directing component of the computer— every other component either 
supports or takes direction from the microprocessor. If the “computer” is the 
box that everything connects to, the “CPU” is the part in the box that tells 
everything what to do. 

Macintosh computers use the Motorola 68000 series of microprocessors. 
The Macintosh Classic and PowerBook 100 use the 68000 itself, the LC uses 
the 68020, the Macintosh II family and the PowerBook 140 and 170 use the 
68030, and the Quadra series use the 68040. Figure 1-3 shows a Motorola 
68030 microprocessor. It is about 1 1/2 inches square and about 1/4 inch 
hi^h. 

Memory 

Memory, which is also called RAM for Random-Access Memory, is tempo- 
rary storage space used to hold information while it is being used in the 
computer. When the power is shut off or the computer is restarted, everything 
in RAM is lost. The more RAM you have, the more you can do and usually, 
the faster you can do it. 

Figure 1-3. A Motorola 68030 microprocessor used in a Macintosh (Photo 
courtesy of Motorola Inc,) 
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Macintosh computers range from 1 to over 64MB or 64 megabytes (mega 
means million) of RAM storage. A byte is equivalent to a character, so 64MB 
is roughly equivalent to 64 million characters. A page of single-spaced text is 
roughly equal to 5EJB or 5 kilobytes (kilo means thousand) of memory, and 
many tasks require over 1MB of RAM. 2MB is considered the minimum 
memory needed, and 4 to SMB is common. 

You can choose from several memory levels when purchasing your 
Macintosh, and you can often add additional memory after purchase. Mem- 
ory has become relatively inexpensive and it is hard to have too much. 
Memory comes in several forms. The form used in the Macintosh II series is 
the 1MB module called a SIMM (Single Inline Memory Module), shown in 
Figure 1-4. This is about 4 inches long and about 1 inch high. 

Disk Space 

Disk space is the information storage area contained on a disk, which is 
simply a circular platter that can be magnetically written on, read, and 
overwritten. Your disks are where information is stored when it is not being 
used. Once something is stored or written on a disk it remains there until it is 
erased, even when the power is shut off. Disks reside in a mechanical device 
called a disk drive that is similar to, although much smaller than, a record 
player. You can think of a disk drive as a file cabinet with a number of file 
drawers. A major question when purchasing disk drives is how much storage 

Figure 1-4. 1MB SIMM memory module used in a Macintosh Ilsi (Photo 
courtesy of Motorola Inc,) 
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space (“how many file drawers”) do you need to store the information you 
want to keep on your computer. 

Disks and disk drives come in two varieties: floppy disks are plastic disks 
that store (in current Macintosh models) up to 1.4MB; hard disks are metal 
disks that store 20 to 400MB. You can remove floppy disks from the computer 
using the opening on the front or right side of the computer. Floppy disks, 
therefore, let you transfer programs to and from your hard disk. While most 
Macintoshes come with both a floppy and a hard disk drive inside the 
computer cabinet, you may order some models without a hard disk, and you 
may add one after purchase. You may also add external floppy and hard disk 
drives. Figure 1-5 shows an external floppy disk drive used with Macintosh 
computers. 

Having too much disk space is almost impossible. That saying about both 
file cabinets and computers, “information expands to fill the capacity available 
for it,” is all too true. In a business environment, you should buy a disk twice 



Figure /-5. External floppy disk drive (Photo courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc,) 
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as large as you think you need. With luck that will fulfill your needs for a 
couple of years. 

Expansion Slots 

The microprocessor and RAM, along with many lesser parts, are mounted 
on a large circuit board in the computer. This circuit board, called a mother 
board, connects to the various parts of the computer: disk drives, keyboard, 
mouse, screen, and printer. Some users may wish to “hook up** to other 
external equipment such as a musical instrument, a television, or a telephone. 
For this purpose some Macintosh models have one or more expansion slots. 
Expansion slots are sockets on the mother board for plugging in additional, 
smaller circuit boards for functions not included on the mother board. The 
number of expansion slots varies from none in the Macintosh Classic to six 
in the life. The life mother board is shown in Figure 1-6. 

Figure 1-6. The Macintosh Ilfx mother board (Photo courtesy of Apple 

Computer, Inc,) 



Expansion slots Microprocessor (CPU) Memory (RAM) 
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Figure 1-7 shows how the various components of the computer are 
connected. You can get a feel for how these components relate to each other 
when you install new software, with the following steps: 

1. Software comes to you on floppy disks. To install the new program, 
copy the contents of the floppy disks to the hard disk. 

2. When you run or load the program, the program is read from the 
hard disk and parts of it are copied into RAM. 

3. While a program is running from RAM, instructions that are part 
of the program tell the microprocessor to display images and text 
on the screen, to accept input from both the keyboard and the 
mouse, and to use the printer. 

4. When the program is finished or you are finished with it, you must 
store any resulting information on either the hard disk or a floppy 



Figure i-7. Macintosh computer components diagram 
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disk. If you wish, you can also delete the program itself from your 
computer’s memory. 

Table 1-1 compares the current Macintosh models. 



The Screen 

The screen or video display is housed in the computer cabinet of the 
Macintosh Classic, Classic II, and the PowerBook series. The other Macintosh 
models use a video display in a separate case where it is often referred to as 
a monitor. Apple makes both black-and-white and color displays in several 
screen sizes ranging from 12 to 21 inches (measured diagonally). 

The video displays built into the Classic, Classic II, and PowerBook 100 
are 9-inch black-and-white units while the PowerBook 140 and 170 are 10-inch 
black-and-white. Manufacturers other than Apple (called third-party manufac- 
turers) also make a large variety of video displays, both color and black-and- 
white, in many sizes that can be attached to an LC or to any member of the 
Macintosh II or Quadra families. Figure 1-8 shows several models of Macin- 
tosh video displays. One third-party manufacturer, Radius Inc., makes a 
15-inch display in both color and black-and-white models that can be pivoted 
from a vertical to a horizontal orientation. 

For a video display to function, it requires special circuitry in the com- 
puter. For all Macintosh models except the Ilfx, this circuitry is built into the 
mother board. On the Ilfx, you must use one of the expansion slots for a video 
adapter^ which is purchased separately. On the Ilsi, Ilci, and Quadra series 
computers you can also add a video adapter in an expansion slot for displays 
with higher resolution. 



The Mouse 

Every Macintosh except the PowerBooks comes with a mouse. It is a 
fundamental part of the Macintosh design philosophy. The mouse is used to 
point at and select something on the screen or to drag something across the 
screen. On computers without a mouse or other pointing device (see the next 



